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THE FIRST SECTION OF THIS EVALUATION REPORT PROVIDES 
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OPERATION AND SERVICES. (2) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION. (3) 
EVALUATION. (4) MAJOR PROBLEMS. (5) IMPLEMENTATION OF SECTION 
205 OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATlOt. ACT. (6) 
COORDINATION WITH COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS. (7) 
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WHICH WERE REPORTED. 132 WERE FOUND TO BE SUBSTANTIALLY 
BENEFICIAL. THE 167 SUMMER PROGRAMS HELPED STUDENTS TO MAKE 
SOME ACADEMIC PROGRESS. PROGRAMS OPERATING DURING THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL YEAR REPORTED VERY LITTLE PROGRESS. ^LB) 
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KENIUCKY EVALUATION REPORT FOR 1966 TITLE I PROJECTS 



PART I ' 

1. OPERATION AND SERVICES * 

On November 10, 1965, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr* 
Harry M* Sparks, called a meeting in Louisville, Kentuclqr, for the purpose 
of acquainting the school officials of the State with the provisions of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Practically lOOX of the 200 
school districts of the State sent representatives to this meeting. Super- 
intendents, supervisors, and other central office personnel attended. 
Presentations were made by various mendiers of the Department of Educatic'n 
concerning project development, evaluation, and other facet,s of the program* 

1*^ 1966, soon after funds were available, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction called a state-wide meeting for superintendent's of the 
local educational agencies to further discuss guidelines and the development 
of projects under Title I. Again, the personnel of the various school 
districts responded by excellent attendance. During, this meeting much of 
the groundwork was laid for the development and Implementation of projects. 
During the time between the funding of the Act and the June 30 deadline 
for commitment of funds, the staff of the Bureau of Instruction under the 
leadership of Mr. Don C. Bale, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, 
and the staff of the Bureau of Administration and Finance under t^e leader- 
ship of Mr. James Melton, Assistant Superintendent for Administration and 
Finance, devoted much time and effort in assisting local school districts in 
the development of projects. These efforts were primarily centered In the 
office of the Coordinator of Title I, Mr. Fred Williams and the office of 
Mr. Claude A. Taylor, Director of the Division of Instructional Services. It 
was the function of the office of Mr. Williams to help districts 'develop 
project applications and to approve the fiscal feasibility of same. The 
Division of Instructional Services and other related Divisions concerned 
with programs and services were concerned primarily with a determination of 
the educational validity of the projects. Staff members concerned with 
both fiscal and educational problems, made multiple contacts with 
representatives of local educational agencies both on the LEA sites and In 
the state offices as well as telephone calls and correspondence. 

On June IS, 1966, the position of Coordinator of Evaluation was 
established and Mr. Claude A. Taylor assumed these responsibilities. 

During October 1966, five area meetings were held by the staff of the 
Director of Title I and the Coordinator of Evaluation In the Bureau of 
Instruction. Over 1,000 participants attended these meetings representing 
95% of the total local educational agencies In the state. Attendance 
ranged from 105 participants to 250 In the meetings. These conferences 
provided opportunities for discussion of problems of project development 
and evaluation as well as the sharfhg of Information and Ideas available " 
from the federal level. | 

j 

Staff personnel In the Department of Education concerned with pupil 
personnel services, statistical services, and data processing arej helping 
develop procedures for securing and storing critical data incident to Title I 
projects . I 



2. DISSEMINATION 

(a) In many Instances, local educational agencies are sharing data wltt 
other local educational agencies. This Is being accomplished through area 
meetings of Title I Coordinators and Evaluators. Staff members jfrom the 
DspsJ^tment of Education frequently meet with these area groups and problems 
and procedures are shared and discussed* Educational supervisors employed 
at the I£A level are organised In regional groups for sharing purposes and 
are utilising the Coordinator of Evaluation and the Coordinator of Title I 
In many of these group activities. 
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(b) Over 90% of the echool dletrlcte having Title I projecta have filed 
evaluation reports with the Kentucl^ State Departnent of Education. Many of 
these reports are very excellent and reflect excellent leadership on the part 
of the school districts Involved. 



3. EVALUATION 

(a) The guidelines provided by the U. S. Office (for Information purposes 
only) during late April of 1966, with certain adjustments, were Incorporated 
Into the publication, "Evaluation, Procedures and Guidelines, Title I Projects, 
ESEA, 1965-66". This document was sent to each local district having Title I 
projects early in July 1966. Copies of this publication are atjtached. 

• 1 I 

(b) The following state personnel representing divisions jsnd the staffs, 

of same have provided assistance In Title I projects developed jsnd evaluated 
by local educational agencies: | 

i 

Mr. Don C. Bale, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction | 

Mr. Claude A. Taylor, Coordinator of Evaluation I 

Mr. Malcom McCulloch, Llason Officer with the Kentuclgr office of 

Economic Opportunity 

Mr. D. C. Anderson, Director, Division of Instructional Services 



Dr. Sidney Slmandle, Director, Division of Teacher Education and 

Certification 

i 

Dr. Stella Edwards, Director, Division of Special Education 

I 

Mr. C. E. Bevins, Director, Division of School Lunch 

Mr. James Mslton, Assistant Superintendent for Administration and 

Finance 

Dr. Kearney Campbell, Director, Division of Guidance Services 
Mr. Paul Thursuin, Director, Division of Buildings and Grounds 
Mr. Amcld Guess, Director, Division of Statistical Services 
Mr. Charles Bratton, Director of Computer Services ! 

Mr. Lee Tyler, Director of Pupil Personnel Services 

Mr. Irfiuls Yandell, Director, Division of Pupil Transportation 

i 

Mr. J« M« Alslp, Director, Division of Finance | 

Mr. E«.P« Hilton, Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education 

Mr. M« M« Botto, Director, Division of Agricultural Education 

Miss Mary Lois Williamson, Director, Home Economics Education 

Fred Martin, Dlractor, Division of Trade and Industrial and 
Distributive Education 



(c) U* 8« Office personnel was the only agency providing assistance to 
the state. 






o 
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(d) 



Number of 

Projects Evaluation Design 



92 


Two group experimental design using the project group and a 
conveniently available non-pro lect eroup as the control. 


59 


One group design using a pretest and posttest on the project 
group to compare observed gains or losses with expected 
ealns < 


87 


One group design using pretest and/or por.ttest scores on 
the project group to compare observed performance with 
local. State, or national eroups. 


127 


One group design using test data on the project group to 
compare observed performance with expected performance 
based upon data for past years in the prolect school. 


5 


One group design using test dat^ on jthe project group, but 
no comparison data. 



A. MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 



(1) We have not encountered any major problems In reviewing proposals. 
Since ESEA Is being administered as an Integral part of the State Education 
Program, Instructional personnel have been used to review the educational 
aspects of projects. For example, those projects having to do with programs 
for Special Education are referred to the Division of Special Education for 
review and approval. The fiscal approval of projects has worked Very smoothly. 
When problems arising In a project could not otherwise be resolved, some were 
referred to a reviewing committee established for this purpose. Local 
Educational Agencies have the right of appeal to this committee and In several 
Instances have availed themselves of this right. This committee Is composed of 
Mr. Sam Alexander, Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Don C. Bale, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Mr. James Melton, Assistant Superintendent, and members of the 
Title I staff. Mr. Alexander Is chairman. 



(2) We feel that Local Educational 
degree of service from the State agency, 
for consultation have been provided. 



Agencies have received an Intense 
Multiple visits and opportunities 



(3) Many problems have arisen In the evaluation procedure. Shortness 
of the duration of project operation, lack of specific types of information 
and the general lack of knowing how to proceed have been major factors In 
attempting to establish a valid evaluation. The lack of personnel In many 
school districts has been a contributing factor. Those districts with 
knowledgeable personnel have helped greatly In the total endeavof. 



j 

^8l®l®tlon may not be the solution to some of these pifoblems. It 
Is a matter of Improved leaderdi Ip and understanding at the local! district 
level. I 



5. implementation of section 205 

(a) One of the most common problems encountered was the failure of the 

LEA to Identify specific needs and to focus the activity or activities In a 
specific way. Considerable revision of projects was necessary from the point 
of educational quality as well as the mechanics of operation. Partr of 
projects such as requests for band uniforms were not approved. I^rojects were 
generally approved with some deletion or revision. j 

(b) The basic misconception of some Local Educational Agencies was the 

lack of understanding that Title I funds could not be admlnlsterei as general 
aid to education. The fact that the funds are directed towards slervlng a 
specific segment of the school population has been difficult for Ithe leader- 
ship In some Instances to understand and implement. I 



6. COORDINATION OF TITI£ I AND COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 



(a) There were 147 school districts of the existing 200 that had Title I 
projects in operation where there was an approved Coomunlty Action Program* 
This represented 185 project‘d of the total approved in the State. 

(b) The total amount of Title I money approved for the 147 school 
districts where there was a Community Action Program was $24,363,719. 

(c) Mr. Malcom McCulloch, Llason Officer for O.E.O., a staff member of 
the Department of Education, devotes his efforts to the coordination and 
cooperation of Community Action Agencies with Title I projects. 

(d, e and f) Early in the program's development). Community Action 
Agencies were very limited. The lack of local leadership in oiany instances 
hindered the program's development. The establishment of leadership in the 
State Educational Agency to coordinate and develop these programs with ESEA 
and other federal programs has paid great dividends. Throu^ working with 
<2rea groups, much has been accomplished in organising and developing Community 
Action Programs. There is much evidence of interrelationships of the two 
programs at the local level, particularly, in the area of pre-school services. 



7. INTERRELATIONSHIP OP TITLE I WITH OTHER TITIES OP ESEA 

(a) Title II is staffed with the coordinator and the necessary 
secretarial help to accomplish the allocation of funds. Library and reading 
consultants in the Division of Instructional Services process booklists and 
AV materials submitted as a part of Title IX projects. An effort is made to 
coordinate the expansion of library materials with those requested under 
Title I projects. W^th the provision of the possibility of personnel under 
Title I and the ear-oiarklng of library material funds under Tlt^ II , great 
progress has been made in school llbrar> services. 

(b and c) Title III and IV projects generally are being Implemented 
through clusters of Local Educational Agencies forming a cooperative 
endeavor. Title I projects are having some effect as these school systems 
work together. | 



(d) Personnel has been added in instruction and thus expanded the 
availability of consultative services available to districts in their Title I 
projecc development and implementation. 



8. COOPERATIVE PROJECTS BETWEEN DISTRICTS , 

(a) Only 9 local educational agencies have cooperated in sharing ' 
projects. All of these were developed as summer programs. These districts 
report the projects were very successful as a cooperative venture. 

(b) One of the chief factors hindering cooperative project development 
is that of distance. Most of our local educational agencies can develop 
effective programs that are self-contained within the district .i Summer 
school programs offer the best opportunity for cooperative efforts. 



9. NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

(a and b) Each Title I project application included a statement and/or 
exhibits of correspondence describing how efforts had been made to work with 
local non-public school officials. Some projects were not approved until such 
evidence had been presented by public s'lhool authorities. In most Instances, 
the cooperation of public school and non-public school official# has been 
excellent. The heads of various religious denominations and orders have been 
most cooperative in working with public school officials and th4 record 
Indicates an amasing amount of non-public school participation |.n Title 1 
projects. 



(c) One of the chief problems hindering more intensive participation 
of non-public school pupils is the matter of scheduling. Distance from the 
non-public school to the public school and vice versa also present problems. 
The most fruitful endeavor has been the development of Sumner programs. 
These programs provide an opportunity for all students to participate 
regardless of where they may attend school during the regular school term. 



(d) Services or Activities in 
which children attending schools 
participated: 


No. of 
Projects 


Number of non-public school 
children participating: 


(1) On public school srounds only: 






Durins the resular school day 


20 


2.525 


Before School 


1 


2 


After School 


6 


85 


Weekends 


2 


, t 22 


Summer 


51 


4.867 


(2) On non-public school grounds 
only 


*• 




Durins the resular school day 


10 


3.327 


Before School 


0 . 


0 


After School 


0 


0 


Weekends 


1 


30 


Sumner 


3 


340 


(3) On both public and nou-publlc 
school ff rounds 




! 


Durins the resular school day 


9 


3.017 


Before School 


0 


0 


After School 


1 


4 


Weekends 


0 


0 


Summer 


3 


258 


(4) On other. than public or non- 
public school srounds 




» 


Durlns the resular school dav 


1 


1.793 


Before School 


0 


0 


After School 


1 


1 


Weekends 


1 


7 


Sumoier 


3 


216 


TOTAL 


113 


16.494 








PART II - COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS 
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1. STATISTICAL IMFOmTION 



Class- 

ification 



No. 

of 

LEA 



Funds Actually 
Committed 



Uhduplicated Count 
of Children 



Total 
Col. 5 
6 and 7 



Public 



Non- 

Public 



Not 
Enrolled 



Average cost 
per pupil 
Col. 3 by 
Col. 4 



m 



I2I 



SSL 



(4> 



I5I 



161 



I2I 






2,2tQ,$6o 



23.805 



21,072 



2,620 



113 



93.a« 



B 



'73.3«7 



• .495 



720 



775 



■■5.93 



■5 



g09»3^9 



5,847 



4,337 



»,5«o 



i04.2i 



168 



24,057,888 



168,213 



152,994 



»i,5«2 



3,707 



I 43.02 



# 



8 



■29,785 



897 



787 



77 



33 



i 44.73 



TOTAL 



196 



127,189,269 



200,257 



•79,9 '0 



•6,494 



3^3 



•35.77 
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2. ESTABLISHING PROJECT AREAS 

(a) Census Information 

(b) School Surveys 

(c) Health Records 

(d) Educational Achievement Records 

(e) Free Lunch Records 

(£) Food Stamp end other Assistance PrograiBs 

3. NEEDS 

(a) Poor language facilityi especially in the area of reading ability 

(b) Social deprivti.tion as compared to odddle class standards 

(c) Health and nutritional needs 

(d) Cultural - such as, music, art, library,* etc j 

(e) Involvesient of parents of culturally deprived students 

4. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PROBLEMS ^ 

(a) Lack of personnel in the areas of Reading, Libraries, Guidance, 
Special Education, Social Workers as well as Administrative Personnel 
presented many problems to local educational agencies* In many instances, 
personnel was pulled out of regular programs in operation in order to staff 
Title I projects and the resulting vacancies had to be filled with less 
desirable pers«>nnel. In many instances, projects could only be partially 
implemented because of personnel shortages. Much emphasis has been placed 
on in-service activities. This is reported elsewhere in this report. 

I 

(b) Many school districts have had problems of space in which to 

conduct prograiBS. Renting, mobile units and more intensive utilisation of 
existing space has helped solve these probleu. i 




(c) With probleu in staffing being what they were, instructional 
materials, library materials, etc., have received em^asis in 1966 projects. 
1967 projects are emphasising increased services to students that [revolve 
around staff services. 



5. ACTIVITIES FUNDED 

By title, projects having to do with the 
70X of the projects funded. Library projects 
many projects, regardless of title, contained 
areas of activities reflected in all projects 
Reading and Language Arts, Physical Education 
Library Servicas, Guidsnce Services, Science, 
Programs. 



reading process accounted for 
were extensively funded. Since 
multiple services, :he major 
ere as follows in rnnk orders 
and Health, Mathema ;ics, 

Social Studies, and In-8arvice 



6. INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 

Innovetiva practices have generally been unique to the schook system 
developing same. For example, one rural system^ initiated consultative 
sewice by employing specialists in English and 'Mathematics to he^ 
work more effectively with culturally deprived secondary students 
other school districts in the State have been doing this for several years. 



In addition to the employment of reading teachers, twenty onb (21> 
districts, all in the D - SMSA category, have employed what* they :erm 
**Reading Specialists” • Innovative practices are much more evident in 1967 
projects* 

The following Human Interest Stories are submitted as a few the ma^y 
that were sent in as a part of the evaluations done by LEA. 

"Children from our school passed through the better resident Lal 
area of town on a field trip. As they went by some of the most 
\ imposing hosMS they saw an old car parked in a driveway. Several 
’ . boys shouted in amatemant, and ona said, "Look at that old VSS. 

.^That thing is lots oldar than my brother's. I bat Joe could 
leave that heap eating hia dust."' 
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A 12-year old, culturally deprived boy showed his regular teacher 
an unusual growth on his spine. The teacher immediately referred 
the boy to the Visiting Teacher. The boy was seen by a hosjpltal 
physician who referred him to the University Medical Centex;C The 
Visiting Teacher took the boy and his mother to the Cetner.l It 
was found that the growth was causing the boy to become moi|e 
disabled in walking, and that without surgery he would become 
parallzed. He was scheduled for surgery for removal of thcj growth 
from his spine. Since this family receives A.F.D.C., theiij 
medical program provided for the medical costs, and the case is 
being serviced by their service worker. The teacher and the 
parent felt that the services provided through the Title I 
program saved the child from possible paralysis.” 

t 

One of the objectives of the Title I program was to increase 
school attendance of the participants. One seventh grade student 
missed a total of 42 days during the 196:^-66 school year. SAfter 
participating in the reading program, she missed only 7% days as 
compared to 35% days before the reading program began. The 7% 
days missed were days she was not scheduled for reading classes.” 



"A little white boy from a rather prominent family in town 
home after several days in the Remedial Reading class, and 
to his mother, "Mother, my teacher is a Negro, but I think 
is the best teacher out there.'” 



went 

said 

she 



A brother and sister had to stay at home bn altertiate dayii to take 
care of younger brothers and sisters because the mother hai to go 



out to work. The little boy came to his teacher and said, 
I lU^ to go to school now. May I bring my little brother 
sister to school with me so that I can come to school all 
time?'” 



"Teacher 

and 

ha 



V 



"Joe really never got to do anything. He is one of nine children 
and accepts defeat easily. We had been playing softball for two 
weeks in physical education class and Joe had never gotten to 
pitch for his team. He looked up at me with a pleading look and 
asked, "Can I pitch today, teacher?” I knew he couldn't pitch 
well as his coordination was poor for his age, but he deserved 
his chance to try. I felt it wouldn't be much of a game this 
day but I raplled, "Yes.” Immediately, I had to sllance the Jeers 
and complaints of his classmates at my decision. I don't Wow how 
he did it, but Joe struck out the first batter and soon with luck 
and halp from his taammates ratlred tha taam at bat. Ha had in 
that short inning galnad status in tha ayas of his classmatas« 

Ha knew this and he walked stralghter and spoke more know|^ly 
from that day forth. It did something for him. He had dis- 
covered he was not a complete failure and this gave him t^e 
confidence he needed badly and a brighter look on life as 
idiole . ” 



"At one of our schools in which the ESEA Summer Program was in 
existence, there was a boy eleven years of age %iho was a very slow 
reader. A tape recorder had been purchased under the Title I 
project ^Ich enabled the children to hear their voices. |ln this 
boy's case, he heard his voice for the first time. As thi summer 
progressed so did this boy in his ability to read. In fact, one 
morning when the county superintendent came by, the boy was so 
overjoyed and elated over nls progress in reading, all hejwanted 
to do was read, record, and have the superintendent listen to 
hear how much he had iaq;>roved.'' 



4 
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*‘A small boy in a culturally deprived school was so impressed bv a 
new Title I record player that he volunteered to care for it. Each 
day he made sure that the lid was closed before going home. ’ One 
objective of this program is for the children to learn to bn 
responsible and care for property." 



administrators 



methods of increasing staff for title I PROJECTS 

Staffing of 1966 LEA projects was a major problem for local .wnxnistr 
and in maty Instances was Impcsslble. The task, to the extent that it was 
accomplished, was done in the following ways: | 

(a) Teachers already employed with the competencies needed I for a 
special task were reasulgned from the regular program and the vacancies 
thus created were filled with beginning teachers flnls^ilng at mid-year or 
other personnel that became available in the conmunlty. I 

hmA Recruitment of specialists from the teacher ranks wher^ individuals 

had minimum qualifications in such areas as library, guidance, etc., and 
persuading these people to enroll in school for additional training. 

(c) Starting a program with less than the desired number of persv>nnel 
necessary to adequately accomplish the program, with a coomltmend for 

expansion of personnel employed in 1967. Generally, these coomltments 
have been met. ~ 



(d) 



The extent of staff accomplishment is summarised on paj;e 14. 



8. measuring INSTRUMENTS 

order, the following achievement tests were used to determine 
Che level of accomplishment: | 

(a) Kindergarten - not reported I 

(b) Grades 1-3 - California, Stanford, Metropolitan - multiple forms 

/5\ t’5 ’ *^*^^^®™1** Stanford, Metropolitan - multiple forms 

(d) Grades 7-9 - California, Stanford, Metropolitan - multiple forms 

(e) Grades 10-12 - California, Stanford, Metropolitan - muUlple forms 

The following table indicates the percentage of utilisation 
test in each category. 



Name of Test 



Percent by Grade# 
A-6 7-9 



California 
Stanford 
Metropolitan 



40 

34 

26 



41 

30 

29 



41 

36 

23 




The Gates Reading Survey, the Iowa Silent and the S.R.A. Battery were 
widely used as reading measurements. ' ^ 



S* analysis of effective ACTIVITIES AND METHODS? 



(a) Project Activities (Promise of Greatest Effectiveness 

(1) Early years - Kindergarten, Reading and Language Arts, 
Education and Health, Social Services, and School Lunch Programs 






j 

Physical 



a 

i 



(2) Middle years - Reading and Language Arts, Art and Musld, Physical 
Education and Health, Library Services, and School Lunch Prograsui. 



(3) Teen years - Guidance Services, Library Services, 
ment. Physical Bdueatlon and Health, and Music and Art. 



I 

Reading Xs^rove- 



(b) Language Arts and improving the reading competencies of 
students, especially in the middle and teen years were largely centered 
around remediation in projects conducted during the last six to eight 
weeks of the regular 1966 school term. During the sunnier prograins, there 
IS much evidence that concern for developmental aspects of the reading 
program has achieved greater recognition. During the regular term, 
reading teachers were difficult to find and problems of scheduling with 
the school term in progress were difficult. Therefore, during the susmer 
sessions there was a greater opportunity to accomplish more definite 
developmental goals. | 

Physical Education and Health have been greatly enhanced through 
Title I projects, especially at the elementary level. Numerous physical 
education teachers have been added at this level and many schools are 
installing outside black-top play areas properly aiarked for various types 
of games. These are enclosed and are not used for parking areas'. Much of 
this is being accomplished in 1967 but the initial steps were begun in the 
1966 projects. r 

Art and Music are on the Increase as an Integral part of the experiences 
of the culturally deprived child. The elementary students are profiting 
greatly from Title I projects, especially in the area of art. These are 
experiences that these children have never had and they are respondine 
very well. 



Library services are having great impact upon the culturally deprived 
students. Again, the greatest Impact has been at the elementary level. 
About one hundred and fifty (150) part or full time librarians have been 
added and most of these have been assigned to the elementary level. 
Kentucky has had a central elementary library program for many years but 
many schools where cultural deprivation was high, did not have the funds 

to employ librarians. Title I has Indeed had a dramatic Impact in this 
area. r 



The Guidance program has been greatly expanded particularly! at the 
elementary level* This has been accomplished through a coamltment program 
w her eby personnel with minimum qualifications staff the programs! and 
commit themselves to additional training. : 

School Lunch programs are rendering fine service meeting the lunch 
needs of deprived students. Breakfast programs in Kentucky are kot as well 
developed as they should be. loqirovement in this is Indicated for 1967. 

10. GENERAL ANALYSIS OF TITI^ I 



There is no doubt that Title I projects are having great impact on 
educational opportunities, experiences and general attitudes towkrds 
education as they relate to culturally deprived students. The valid 
documentation of achievement is impossible at this time but there is every 

evidence that progress is being made in achievement as shown later in this 
report • 

Tabular data shown on pages 10-15 reflect the following: 

Services and procedures reflected in Title I project* (Lases 10. 

11, 12, and 13). 1 

Staffing for accomplishment of services reflected in Title I 
projects. This includes both professional and non-professional 
and reflects the incidence of qualified personnel assigned to 
professional positions (page 14) . i 

Nature of In-Service Programs designed to aid in staff ievelop- 
ment (page 15). r r 
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Page 10 

PROCEDURES USED IN 
TITLE 1 PROJECTS 


Kindergarten 


Home Economics 


Vocational Agri. 


T. & I. Education 


Industrial Arts 


Foreign Languages 


Business Education 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Science 


Art 


c 

01 

H* 

n 

! 


1 

l 


Phys. Ed. & Health 


Language Arts 


Reading 


Parent -Teacher Programs 


VO 


ro 


1 


1 


!-• 


1 


1 


O' ^ 


1 

'O 


O' 


ro 


O' 


!-• 

VO 


!-• 

VO 


CO 

1-^ 


Home Visits 






1 


1 


!-• 


1 


!-• 


ro 


!-• 

!-• 


!-• 

o 


!-• 

!-• 




VO 

!-• 


ro 

ro 


O' 

VO 


Parent Conferences 


00 




1 


1 




!-• 


!-• 


ro 

VO 


!-• 

!-• 


!-• 

!-• 


1-^ 

O' 


VO 


VO 

o 


ro 

O' 


00 

o 


Physical Educ. Program 


Va> 


ro 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


O' 


O' 


VO 


to 


1 


00 

o 




VO 

VO 


Eve Care 




ro 


1 


1 




1 


!-• 


!-• 

00 


!-• 

o 


!-• 

!-• 


00 


;l 

li 

VO 


VO 


VO 


O' 

VO 


Dental Care 




ro 


1 


1 




1 


1 


VO 


VO 


00 


O' 


H 


VO 

O' 




VO 

o 


Medical Care 


VO 


VO 


1 


1 


VO 


1 


1-^ 


O' 


!-• 

1-^ 


1-^ 

ro 


1-^ 


1 

1-^; 


VO 






Provision for Clothing 


VO 


VO 


!-• 


1 


VO 


1 




1-^ 

VO 


VO 


1-^ 

1-^ 


1-^ 


ro 






VO 


VO 

1-^ 


Provision for Food 






1 


1 




1 


1 


ro 

1-^ 


!-• 

o 


1-^ 

VO 


1-^ 


vo« 




1-^ 

VO 


O' 

Hi* 


Vocational Counseling 


1 










1 


O' 




ro 


VO 






VO 


VO 


ro 

o 


Educational Counseling 




Va> 


!-• 


1 


O' 


1 




ro 

o 


ro 


1-^ 

ro 


1-^ 


-i 


VO 

o 


ro 

1-^ 


O' 

O' 


Special Services Team 


ro 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


VO 




1-^ 




ro 




VO 


O' 


1-^ 

VO 


Planned Diagnosis 


ro 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1-^ 

1-^ 


ro 


VO 




00 






1-^ 

ro 




School Visits 


VO 




1 


1 




1 


1 


VO 




VO 




o 




ro 

VO 


1-^ 

ro 


VO 

00 


> 

Assembly Programs 


Va> 


1 


1 


1 




1 




VO 








ro 

•-I 




1-^ 

00 


1-^ 

o 


ro 

o 


Field Trips 


00 


VO 


1 


a 


VO 




1 


VO 


VO 


1-^ 

VO 


ro 

o 


-1 




ro 

O' 


ro 

VO 


00 


Tutoring Services 


ro 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




VO 


ro 


VO 






VO 




^ - 
VO 


Developmental Instruction 


u> 


ro 


1 


1 




1 


VO 


ro 

o 


VO 


VO 


VO 

o 


ro! 


VO 




VO 


Remedial Instruction 


ro 


VO 


1 


1 




1 


VO 




1-^ 

O) 


1-^ 

00 


>-• 

00 


d 


ro 


o 


ro 


Small Group Instruction 


O' 




1 


1 


00 


1 


VO 




1-^ 

00 


VO 






VO 


VO 

VO 


125 


Individualized Instruction 


4> 


VO 


1 


1 




1 


ro 


VO 

VO 


1-^ 


1-^ 

VO* 


ro 

O' 






VO 

ro 


VO 

O' 


o 

00 


Smaller Class Size 


Vo 


VO 


1 


1 


o 


1 




o 






ro 

00 


VOj 


VO 




VO 


Extended Library Services 


4> 


Vo 






VO 










00 


ro 




ro 

VO 


VO 

O' 


113 


Books and Supplies 


O' 


O' 






VO 


ro 


00 




ro 




4> 


vo| 

oo! 


VO 

1-^ 


VO 


143 


Additional Inst. Eauinnent 


Vo 








Vo 


ro 


O' 








VO 


o! 

i 




CO 


VO 

VO 



CA 

W 

5 
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CO 
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CO 
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Page 11 

PROCEDURES USED IN 
TITLE I PROJECTS 

ii 


Teacher Aides 


Summer School 


School 

Construction 


Statistical 

Services 


Transportation 


Pupil -Teacher Ratio 


School Lunch 


In-Service Programs 


Vlsltlne Teacher 


Pupil Personnel 


Homebound Services 


Special Education 


Guidance Services 


Educational 
Media Center 


School Libraries 


A/V or T. V. 


Material Centers 


Social Services 


Parent -Teacher Proerams 


1 




1 




1 




N> 


cn 


ISP 


P* 


ISP 


cn 


1-^ 

CP 


KP « 




CP 


CP 


00 


Home Visits 


1 





1 


to 


tP 




tP 


i 


00 


o 




i 


KP 

SO 






1 


1 


KP 

NP 


Parent Conferences 


1 




1 






tP 


N> 




00 


so 


CP 


9^ 






CP 






OS 


Physical Educ. ProKram 


1 




N> 




Ul 




00 






CP 


1 






CP 






to 


OS 


Eve Care 




J-i 








_• _ 


1 




I-* 


KP 


KP 


OS 




1 


CP 


CP 






Dental Care 


1 










1 


1 


CP 








CP 


P* 


1 


KP 






Cn 


Medical Care 




1 


to 




00 


f 


1 


CP 


ISP 


to 


to 


OS 


P* 


1 


CP 


to 






Provision for CloLhine 


1 




to 


1 


1 


N> 




CP 


ISP 


CP 


CP 


cn 


I CP 




1 


1 


1 

1 

1 1 


KP 


i| 

Provision for Food 


1 


ia> 


tP 


1 


' ■' ! 




CP 

SO 


CP 


ISP 






os 


1' 

Vj 


1 


KP 


1 1 

1 




KP 

I 


Vocational Counseling 


r 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


CP 


i 


OS 


KP 


CP 


KP 


Educational Counsclinc 


1 


N> 




N> 


1 




1 


Cn 


ISP 




ISP 




so 


KP 




to 


KP 


OS 


Special Services Team 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Cn 




1 


1 








to 






KP 


Planned Diagnosis 


1 




1 


to 


1 


N> 


N> 


so 


1 




1 


i 

cn 


^o 


KP 


CP 


1 


i 


CP 


School Visits 


1 




1 




N> 




ISP 




CP 




ISP 


os 


i 

CP 




cn 




KP 


00 


Assembly Programs 


1 


tP 


i 


1 


1 




1-^ 




1 




1 


CP 


|oo 

t- 






cn 




KP 


Field Trios 


1 


tP 


‘ 1 

1 


1 


Cn 




N> 


cn 






1^ 


00 






os 








Tutorlne Services 




% 


1 


1 


1 


tP 


1 




1 


1 


KP 


CP 


KP 


1 




CP 




1 


Developmental Instruction 


1 


tP 


tP 


N> 


N> 


SO 




so 




1 


CP 


cn 




CP 


KP 

O 




P- 


* 

1 


Remedial Instruction 


o 


tn 


to 


N> 


N> 

N> 


H* 

OS 


CP 




CP 


ISP 


Cn 


CP 


to 




CP 

KP 


to 

cn 


SO 


Cn 


Small Group Instruction 


1 






1 




P- 




OS 




1 


H* 


00 


00 


CP 


CP 

KP 


P* 


OS 




Individualized Instruction 




lo 


Cn 


1 






1 


NP 




1 


CP 


ISP 

o 


vj 


KP 


KP 


CP 






Smaller Class Size 




tP 


so 


1 




00 


ls> 


00 


1 


1 




CP 


KP 


1^ 


P* 


cn 




1 


Extended Library Services 


( 


tP 




1 


ls> 


tp 


1 


o 




1 








cn 


OS 

KP 


00 


cn 




' Books and Supplies 


1 












1 


00 


NP 




1 


cn 


}•- 


cn 


OS 

KP 


KP 


KP 

CP 


KP 


' Additional Inst. Equipment 


1 


CP 


00 


1 

1 1 


1 


Ul 


NP 


so 


NP 




CP 


KP 


cn 


1 

os 




KP 

OS 


KP 

KP 


1 



\ 
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SUM1ARY OF INaECNCE OF TOTAL PROCEDURES 
OR ACTIVITIES CWGORIZED BY SUBJECT OR SERVICES 



Services 


No. Times 
Appearing 
in all 
Services 


Percent 

Total 


* No. Times 

/^pearing 
in all 

Services Services 


Percent 

Total 


Reading 


1669 


• .224 


A/V or T.V. 


1 

i 

1 

143 


.019 


Language Arts 


540 


.072 


School Libraries 


367 


.049 


Phys. Ed. e Health 


836 


.112 


Ed. fiedia Center 


1 49 


.006 


Music 


417 


.056 


Guidance Services 


i 339 


.045 


Art 


411 


.055 


Special Education 


1 

1 200 


.028 


Sdience 


289 


.037 . 


llomebound Services 


! .6 


.006 


Social Studies 


268 


.036 


Pupil Personnel 


47 


.006 


Mathematics 


512 


.068 


Visiting Teacher 


45 


.006 


Business Education ' 


59 


.010 


In-Service Programs 


222 


.030 


Foreign Languages 


7 


.001 


School Lunch 


81 


.011 


Industrial Arts 


106 


.014 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


102 


.013 


T. S I. Education 


4 


.001 


Transportation 


88 


j 

.012 


Vocational Agri* 


6 


.001 


Statistical Services 


20 


.003 


Home Economics 


69 


.009 


School Construction 


77 ‘ 


.010 


Kindex^garten 


1Q5 


.014 


Sunmer School 


52 


.006 


Social Services 


. 171 


.023 


Teacher Aides 


14 


.002 


Material Centers 


109 


.015 














TOTAL 


7470 


100% 
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SUMMARY OF AGlVniES AND PROCEDURES UIIIIZED 
TO ACCOMPLISH TITLE I PROJECTS CAIEOORIZED BY PROCEDURE USEID 



rnmmmm 



Procedure 




No. Times 
Appearing 


Parent-Teacher Programs 




179 


Home Visits 




294 


Parent Conferences 




330 


Physical Education Program 




220 


Eye Care 


• 


243 


Dental Care 




155 


Medical Care 




228 


Provision for Qothing 




236 


Provision for Food 




296 


Vocational Counseling 


* 


119 


Educational Counseling 




' '' 308 


Special Services Team 




61 


Planned Diagnosis. 




163 


School Visits 




175 


Assembly Programs 




136 


Field TYdps 




262 


Tutoring Services 




73 


Developmental Instruction 




355 


Remedial Instruction 




588 


Small Group Instruction 




511 


Individualized Instruction 




418 


Smaller Class Size 




414 


Extended Libraxy Services 




436 


Boo)c 8 and Supplies 




622 


Additional Inst. Equipment 




648 



Percent of 
Total ‘ 

,024 

,039 

j^44 

.030 
,033 
.021 
.030 
.032 
.040 
.016 
.041 
.010 
.022 
.023 
.019 
.035 
.010 
, .048 
.077 
.068 
.056 
.055 
.058 
.083 
.086 
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mi OR EXIENEED POSITIONS UNDER TITIZ I, 1965-66 

I 



i 



I 



li 



PROFESSIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL 

ASSIGNME3CT 


EIZMENTAFY ASSIGNMENT 


SECO 


NEARf ASSIGNMENT 


F\aiy 

Cert. 


Ener. 

Cert. 


More 

Than 

Half- 

Time 


Half- 

Time 

or 

Less 


Total 

Persons 

Dnployed 


FUlly 

Cert. 


Dner. 

Cert. 


rare 

Than 

Half- 

Time 


Halt-r 

Time 

or 

Less 


Total 

Parsons 

Dnployed 


Pre-School 


HO 


11 


51 




51 






{ 

I 

j 






Keguiar Class- 
room Teachers 


M** 


16 


594 


J.06 


700 


156 




t 

137 


^__19 


156 


Heading - 
Language Arts 


536 


8 


536 


8 


544 


‘101 ’ 




1 

97 


4 


101 


Mentally Retarded 


13 


1 


14 




14 


1 




1 1 




1 


speech 

Correctionist 


7 




6 


1 


7 






! 






Hcuiciit 

Include Home Inst. 


6 


1 


7 




7 












Supervision 


60 




37 


23 


60 


16 




10 


6 


16 


ktninistx^tion 

(Coordinator) 


121 


2 


83 


40 


123 


53 


1 


l28 


26 


54 


Librarian 


138 


4 


132 


10 


142 


21 




18 


3 


21 


Guidance 


50 


1 


42 


9 


51 


33 


2 


26 


9 


35 


Pupil Personnel 


•9 




7 


2 


9 


6 




4 


2 


6 


Visiting Teacher 


24 




24 




24 


3 




1 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


1688 


44 


1533 


199 


1732 


390 


3 


322 


71 


393 



NOn-PRoP. 

EDUCAHONAL 

ASSIGNMENT 


More Than 
Half-Time 


Half-Time 
or Less 


^otai 

Persons 

Dnployed 


More Than 
Half-Time 


Half-Time 
or Less 


'rOt€Lf 

Persoits 

Dnployed 


Nurse 


25 


3 


28 


3 


i 6 


9 


■Teacher Aides 


1750 


91 


1841 


318 




21 . 


339 


Custodial 


119 


46 


165 


24 




13 


37 


School Lundh 


195 


70 


265 


36 




2 


38 


Bus Drivers 


249 


33 


282 


6 


1 


7 


Social Worker 


6 




6 




' 




Directors ot 
Recreation 




9 


9 








TOTAL 


2344 


252 


2596 


387 




43 

i 

i 


430 



The above suxmary of peraonnel repreaents the reporting of 90X of IE4 projects. The large 
number of fully qualified professional people employed is a great tribute the leadership 
of school administrators at the local district level. Considering the time! of implementation 
of LEA projects, the few emergency v><^ple employed is indeed amasing. The raployment of 
teacher aides as indicatec? In the non-professional category is one of the oi^tstanding 
contributions of Title I projects to an Is^roved educational endeavor. | 
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IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 



NATURE OF IN-SERVICE 





Use of Equipment or Msteriels 




164 




Improvement - Teaching Techniques or Method 




^ 166 




Child Study Programs ^ * 




ii 

59 




Methods of Evaluation 




99 




TOTAL 


« 


488 


• 


PARTICIPATION 




{ 

1 




Number of Teachers 




* 8.904 




Number of Other Staff 




1.315 




TOTAL 




10.219 


* 


Number of Hours Spent by all Participants 




6.175 




CONDUCTION 








f 

By Local Staff 




91 




State Department Personnel 


\ 


33 


! 


Local Area Personnel 




49 




University or College Personnel 




105 




On College Campus 




53 




Comnercial Consultant 




55 




TOTAL 


\ 

! 


i 

386 




COST 




• 




Consultants 


i 

$65,643 

1 




Travel, tuition, teacher sauries, food, lodging, etc. 


$453,878 

i 




TOTAL 


$M9.521 




EVALUATION OF BENEFIT OF ACTIVITIES 


1 

i 






Substantial 


1 

\ 


132 


• 


Some 


j 

1 


28 




Little or None 




10 


1 

* % 

o 


V 

\ 

.\ 

* • ^ 


1 

^ i 
i 


1 

4 
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PART III TABULAR DATA 



( 

i 



Projects in: Skill Development Subjects 



Measures 


Grades 1-3 


4-6 


7-9: 10-12 

i 

\ 

1 


1. 

and 


Standardized Tests 
Inventories 








( 

i 


ft • 


Achievement 


175 


200 


203 


98 


b. 


Intellieence 


105 


106 


107 


48 


c. 


Aotitude 


8 


7 


18 


18 


d. 


Interest 


8 


7 


14 


8 


e. 


Attitude 


6 


6 


6 


7 


2. 


• 

Other Tests 


• 




1 




a. 


Teacher Made Tests 


196 


209 


i 

217i 


212 


i 


3. 


Other Measures 






! 




ft* 


Teacher Ratines 


129 


239 


246 


240 


b. 


Anecdotal Records 


154 


154 


154 


154 


c. 


Observer Resorts 


119 


158 


111 


106 



T 



\ 



The most widely used achievement tests were the California 
Stanford and Metropolitan in this order. Since a major munber 
of Title 1 projects focused on Reading or Language Arts, xeading 
tests were used in addition to the achievement test batteries. 

The most widely used of these reading tests were the Gateji Reading 
Survey, S.R.A., and Iowa Silent. 

Teacher made tests and rating scales have been widely used in 
studying pupil' progress in Title 1 projects. Cumulative records, 
including anecdotal records, have been extensively initiated or 
expanded especially in these LEA's where such records had 
received a minimum of attention in the past. Title 1 projects 
have thus had great impact on the program of child study in 
many school districts. This is indeed a dramatic contribution. 
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CVALUmON OF CCGREE OF PROGRESS ACHIEVED 
TZTIZ I PROJECT, 1965-66 

1 

! 



School Level 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


1 

OBJECTIVE 2 


sui>stantial 

Progress 

Achieved 


Some 

Progress 

Achieved 


Little or No 
Progress 
Achieved 


substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 


Some 

Progress 

Achieved 


Little or No 
Progress 
Achieved 


Pre-School 


22 


15 


2 


22 


8 


2 


Grades 1-3 


170 


129 


18 


138 


no 


8 


Grades 4-6 


199 


127 


19 


163 


in 


8 


Grades 7-9 


191 


132 


24 


167 . 


1 

I 

102 


12 


Grades 10-12 


no 


83 


25 


100 


i 

74 


8 


TOTAL 


692 


486 


88 


590 


1 

1 

405 


38 



!• Rpimary Objective 






The primary objective of the projects listed above was that of improvement of 
language competency. The primary focus of the projects was on the improvement of 
reading competence. The services utilized to accomplish this objecti^ centered 
around remedial instruction, small group activities, individualized instruction, 
smaller class size, and extended library services. In many instances , it was 
evident that the developmental program received considerable emphasis > 



2. SECONDARY OBJECTIVE 



The secondary objectives that were concomitant with the primary objectives of 
reading were improved competence in music, art, mathematics, science, i and health 
and physical education. The accomplishment of these secondary objectives 
in addition to small group procedures and similar activities were characterized 
by field trips, school visits and assembly programs. The accomplishment of both 
the primary and secondary objectives were greatly enhanced by extensive purchase 
of books, instructional supplies and instructional equipment. 
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PpnViiPiil 



* % 



fl 



H 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 


• 

yo 

so 


s 

fN, 

CM 


1 

CO 

<r 

os 

f-4 


1877 


6015 


302 


1543 


00 


1088 


3407 


1869 


383 


5211 


944 


819 


594 


5348 


2373 


5091 


3480 


2058 


1072 


m 

so 


2855 


1938 


1873 


6087 


296 


1600 


sr 


1003 


3469 


1853 


377 


5230 


912 


00 

0 

00 


583 


5148 


0 

00 

CO 

CM 


5057 


3471 


2071 


1132 


[P» ■ ■ 

SUMMARY, WITHDRAWALS, ADM, ADA - Grades 7-12 Page 19 

KENTUCKY 

Aoc 16 Disability Ccath COMPLCTeo H.S. Discharqco Marriaoc- 

District W6 W7 W8 W9 WIO Wll ADM 




2911 


1929 


1840 


6082 


290 


1587 


537 


OS 

OS 

ou 


3403 


1878 


384 


5378 


907 


801 


521 


4903 


2313 


4826 


3313 


1973 


1140 


99 1 


00 

OS 

CM 


2044 


1986 


6438 


319 


1621 


515 


1126 


3592 


2025 


400 


5550 


1005 


854 


623 


5665 


2522 


5362 


3658 


2167 


1124 


so 


3075 


2053 


1997 


6771 


308 


1673 


503 


1036 


OS 

10 

0 

fO 


2015 1 


391 


5608 


955 


838 


614 


— 

5458 


2525 


5346 


3661 


2166 


1176 




3163 


2070 


1948 


6459 


306 


1671 


572 


925 


3622 


2069 


399 


5867 


957 


1 

0 

CO 

00 


548 


5216 


2478 


5138 
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